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with Europeans', he says in an order, Ve cannot be too
accurate and strict/ Everything should be in writing and
nothing should be left to the chance of misinterpretation.
This is a tribute to the business side of the Englishman;
on the social side relations are always courteous and often
cordial. The British Resident is always an honoured
guest, and is treated as the local representative of His
Majesty. With many Residents the Maharaja has been on
terms of real friendship, which has by no means ended
with their retirement; but his letters show that with some,
and notably with two or three, his relations were only
formal.

X

These reforms were not spectacular. In many ways the
slow progress of time could alone prove their value and
give them their full effect. In particular, the philosophy
which sought to convert a temperamental attitude was
spread over many years; leaven of that kind worked very
gradually, almost imperceptibly. The policy of the Maha-
raja did not escape criticism, nor even opposition. We
have seen how so harmless an operation as survey led to
a small war with its accompaniment of bloodshed; Mr*
Elliot and his assistants were in constant correspondence
about less dramatic episodes. Retrenchment was resisted,
especially in the Palace. When a new Stamp Act was
published the merchants of Navsari in the south offered
strenuous resistance, not caring to remember that no
Government can function without taxation, and that this
was only a substitute for the many obnoxious and irritat-
ing imposts which had been hampering trade. Their view
seems to have been rather childish. They were quite
prepared to accept gratefully the benefit of the abolition
of anomalous taxes, but could not realize that Govern-
ments cannot forgo revenue without some kind of